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The editorial and miscellaneous matter is thrown} 
back to page 220, to prevent a break in the “Dip- 
lomatic controversy.” 
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Remarks, by the secretary of state, on a paper deliver. 
ed by Mr, Jonathan Russell at the department of 
staie, on the 22d of April, 1822, 

Yo be communicated to the house of representa- 
tives, as the duplicate of a letter written by him 
at Paris, the 11th of February, 1815, to the then 
secretary of state, and as the letter called for by 
the resolution of the house of 19th of April, 1822. 
The first femark that presents itself upon this 

duplicate, is, that it is not a copy of a letter really 

written by Mr. Russell, at Paris, on the 11th of Fe- 
bruary, 1815, to the secretary of state, and receiv- 
ed bvhim, fhe letter was marked “private,” and, 
as such, was not upon the files of the department 
of state; and, although of the same general pur- 
port and tenor with the so called duplicate, differed 
from it in several highly significant passages, of 
which the following parallels, extracted from the 





two papers, presents one example: 


ORIGINAL, 

«How far we conform. 
ed to this instruction, 
with regard to the gene- 
ral right to Louisiana, it 
is not necessary for me 
here to inquire; but cer. 
tainly the majority be- 
lieved themselves per- 
mitted to offera very ex- 
plicit proposition with 
regard to the navigation 
of its principal river, J 
believed with them, that we 
were so permitted, and that 
we were, likewise, per- 
mitted to offer a propo- 
sition relative to the fish- 
ing liberty, and, had the 
occasion required it, to 
make proposalsconcern- 
ing the trade to the Bri- 
tish East Indies. I was 
persuaded, that treating 
relative to these privi- 
leges, or discussing the 
obligation or expedien- 
cy of granting or with- 
holding them, respec- 
tively, violated, in no 
way, our instructions, or 
affected the general 
rights which we were 
forbidden to bring into 
discussion.” 


Von, XXII,——14. 


DUPLICATE. 

‘‘How far we conform- 
ed to this instruction, 
with regard to the gene. 
ral right to Louisiana, it 
is not necessary for me 
here to inquire; but cer- 
tainly the majority be. 
lieved themselves to be 
permitted, their own 
construction to the con. 
trary notwithstanding, 
to offer a very explici: 
proposition with regard 
to the navigation of its 
principa] river. Now, 
this offer I considered, 
for the reasons just sug- 
gested, notto bea viola- 
tion of the instructions 
in question, but I consi- 
dered it to be against 
both the letter and the 
spirit of our other in- 
structions of the 15th of 
April, 1813. By these 
instructions, we were ex- 
plicitly and implicitly di- 
rected ‘to avoid any sti- 
‘pulation which might 
‘restrain the U. States 
‘from excluding the Bri- 
‘tish traders from the 
‘navigation of the lakes 
‘and rivers, exclusively 
‘within our own jurisdic- 
‘tion,? This instruction 
applied with the greater 
force to the Mississippi, 
because, asit isbelieved, 
it was the only river to 
which it could apply. 


AE EET SADE TOTS ~ 


ORIGINAL, DUPLICATE, 


permitted to offer a pro 
position relative to the 
fishing liberty, and that 
in treating concerning 
this liberty, or in discuss 
ing our claim to it, we 
in no way violated our 
instructions, nor affect. 
ed the general rights 
which we were forbid. 
den to bring inte discus- 
sion, I did believe, and 
do still believe, that we 
were expressly and une- 
quivocally forbidden to 
offer, or to renew, a sti- 
pulation for the free na. 
vigation, by the British, 
of the Mississippi, a ri- 
ver within our exclusive 
jurisdiction.” 
It is here seef that, while in the original letter 
Mr. Russell did, with the majority of his colleagues, 
believe that we were permitted by our instructions 
to make the proposition with regard to the navi- 
gation of the Mississippi, as well as the proposition 
relative to the fishing liberty, he had, when writing 
the duplicate, brought himself to the belief, not 
only that we were not so permitted, but that he 
had, even at Ghent, considered it as a direct viola- 
tion both of the letter and spirit of our explicit and 
implicit instructions of 15th April, 1813. The so- 
lution of this difference in the mind of Mr. Russell, 
between the writing of the original and the dupli- 
cate of his letter, may be found in this circum. 
stance: The proposition relating to the navigation 
of the Mississippi, and the fishery, was made to the 
British plenipotentiaries on the Ist of December, 
1814. It had been discussed at the meetings of the 





'American mission, on the preceding 28th and 29th 


of November. On the 24th of that month, the 
American plenipotentiaries had received a letter 
of instructions trom the secretary of state, dated 
19th October, 1814, and eontaining the following 
passages: 

«It has been judged proper to communicate toe 
«congress so much of the instructions given to you 
« by this department, as would show the terms on 
“which you were autherized to make peace.— 
«These, as well as your communications, have 
« been printed, and several copies are now forward- 
“ed to you, as it is believed they may be usefully 
“ disposed of in Europe. Should any circumstance 
«“havé unexpectedly prolonged the negociation, 
“and you find the British commissioners disposed 
“to agree to the status ante bellum, you will under- 
«‘ stand that you are authorized to make it the basia 
«“ of a treaty.” 

Now, the status ante bellum, upon which we were 
thus expressly and unequivocally permitted to con- 
clude a treaty, included not only the recognition 
ef the entire treaty of peace of 1783, but the re. 
vival of the first ten articles of the treaty of 1794; 
not only the freedom to the British to navigate the 





“While 1 believed, 


therefore, that we were! 


Mississippi, but free ingress into our territories, 
and free trade with our Indians. Amd so éntirély 
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was that part of the instructions of 15th April, 
1813, now cited by Mr. Russell, considered by the 
president as cancelled, that it was omitted from 
that copy, which had been communicated to con- 
gress, of “so muci of the instructions as would 
show the terms on which we were authorized to 
make peace,” and of which several printed copies 
were thusforwarded tous, ( See Waite’s State Pa- 
pers, val. 9, p. me io 

It was scarcely possible that, within the compass 
of one week, Mr. Russell should have forgotten 
the receipt of the instructions of 19th October, 


section of the union, they would doubtless have teley 
that its contents called much more forcibly upon) 


them to justify to their own government them. 
selves, and their motives for making that proposal, 
‘than Mr. Russell could be called upon to justify 
himself for merely having been in the minority up. 


on the question whether an article should be pro./ 


posed, which he did actually concur in proposing, 


and which the adverse party had not thought worth)” 


accepting. 
The writer of these remarks is not authorized 





to speak for his colleagues of the majority; one of 


1814, fresh from Washington; nor at all possible! whom is now alike beyond the reach of censure 


that he should have considered us as then bound 
by the instruction of 15th April, 1813, to which, in 
his duplicate, he now so emphatically refers, The 


llth of February, 1815, was yet so recent to the) 


date of the conclusion of the treaty, that, in writ- 
ing the original of his letter, the recollection of the 
new instructions of October, 1814, had doubtless 
not escaped him. But when the duplicate was. writ. 
ten, other views had arisen; and their aspects are 
discovered in the aggravation of charges against 
the memory of a dead, and the character of hving 
colleagues. — 

But whether the real sentiments of Mr. Russell 
at Paris, on the 11th of Febuary, 1815, with regard 
to the transactions to which this passage relates, 
are to be taken as indicated in the original, or in 
the duplicate, certain it is that the vehement ob. 
jections to the proposed article, which, in the du 
plicate, appear to have made so deep an impression 
on his mind, had as little been made known to bis 
colleagues at the time of the discussions at Ghent, 
as they appear to have been to himself when writ- 
ing the original of the same letter. 

The proposal to which the whole of Mr. Russell’s 
letter, in both its various readings, relates, was 
made to the British plenipotentiaries, not by a ma- 
jority, but by the whole of the American mission, 
including Mr. Russell, as may be seen by the proto- 
col of the conference of the Ist December, 1814, 
and by the letter from the American to the British 
plenipotentiaries, of 14th December, 1814, In 
that letter, already communicated to the house, the 
American plenipotentiaries, referring to the arti- 
cle in question, expressly say: ‘To such an article, 
which they viewed as merely declaratory, the un- 
dersigned had no objection, and have offered to ac- 
cede:” and to that letter the name of Mr. Russell 
is subscribed. 

At the time when the letter from Paris was writ- 
tén, or within a few days thereafter, all the col- 
feagues, whose conduct it so severely censures, in 
relation to measures to which Mr. Russell’s sanc- 
tion and signature stood equally pledged with their 
own, were at Paris, and in habits of almost daily 
intercourse with him. They little suspected the 
coloring which he was privately giving, without 
communication of it to them, of their conduct and 
opinions, to the heads of the goveramentt, by whom 
he and they had been jointly employed in a pub. 
lic trust of transcendant importance; or the uses to 
which this denunciation of them was afterwards to 
be turned. , 

Had the existence of this letter from Paris been, 
at the time when it was written, known to the ma- 
jority of the mission, at whose proposal this offer 
had been made; to that majority who believed that 
the article was perfectly compatible with their in- 
structions, consistent with the argument maintain- 
ed by the mission, impertant for securing a very 
essential portion of the right to the fisheries, and 


in no wise affecting upfayorably the interest of any 


‘and panegyric; and the other, well able, when he 
| shall meet this disclosure, to defend himself. But 


he believes of them what he affirms of himself, that, 
had they entertained of the projected article, and 
of the argument maintained by the mission, the 
sentiments avowed in either of the variations o 
|Mr. Russell’s letter from Paris, no consideration 





| would have induced them to concur in proposing it, 


jor to subscribe their names to a paper declaring 
‘that they had no objection to it. 

| Still less, if possible, would they have thought it 
‘reconcileable with their duty to their country, had 


, they entertained those sentiments, to have subscrib.. 


ed, on the 25th of December, 1814, the joint let 


iter of the mission to the secretary of state, already) 


communicated to congress, and on the same day to 

have written the separate and secret letter, fore. 

orga that of 11th of February, 1815, from 
aris. 

Besides the memorable variation between the) 
original and duplicate of the letter of 11th o 
February, 1815, which has been exhibited in pa. 
rallel passages extracted from them, there are 
others not less remarkable. In the course o 


the duplicate, the total and unqualified abandon4 





‘ment of the rights of the poor fishermen is com 
'pensated by an eloquent panegyric upon their use 
fulness to the country, their hardy industry, their 


| Magnanimous enterprize, and their patriotic self. 
devotion. Little of this appears in the original, 


and that little in the after-thought of a postscript, 
Towards the close of the duplicate, the spirit of 
prophecy takes possession of the writer. By his! 
‘trust in God, and in the valor of the west,” he 
foresees the victory of general Jackson at New 
Orleans He foresees the convention between the! 
United States and Great Britain, of October, 18187 
In the original there is no prophecy—no “trust it) 
God, and in the valor of the west.” 9 

With all these varieties, the two copies of thé 
letter form an elaborate and deeply meditated dis 
sertation to prove: 

1. That the treaty between the United States an/ 
Great Britain, of 1783, the treaty which upow 
its face is a treaty of independence, a treaty 
of boundaries, a treaty of partition, as well 
a treaty of peace—was, in his estimation, all 
his signatures at Ghent to the contrary no! 
withstanding, a mere treaty of peace, totall 
abrogated by the war of 1812. . 

2. That the same treaty was a treaty sui generis 
consisting of two parts: one of rights appet 
taining to sovereignty and independence; ané 
the other, of special grant$ and privileges; © 
which the former were permanent, and thé 
latter abrogated by the war. 

5. That the principles assumed, and the argume'! 
maintained, by the majority of the Ghent mii 
sion, and to which he had subscribed his namé 
in all the joint communications of the missio! 

| as well to the British plenipotentiaries as to b! 
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own government, were a mass of errors, incon- 
sistencies, and absurdities. 

4, That the offer to the British plenipoténtiaries 
of aright tothe British to navigate the Missis- 
sippi, was, in the opinion of the majority, and 
also in his own opinion, permitted by our in- 
structions, and in no ways violated them. 

5. That the same offer was directly contrary to 
the construction given by the majority to their 
instructions, and, as he had ajways thought, 
and still thought, contrary to explicit and im- 
plicit, express and unquahfied prohibitions, in 
those instructions. 

6. That the offer of the right to navigate the Mis- 
sissippi, as an equivalent for the fisheries, was 
the offer of an excessive price for a privilege 
worth little or nothing. 

7. That, extravagant as that offer (to which he 
signed a letter declaring that he had no objec- 
tion) was, it was rejected by the adverse par- 
ty; because they thought it an offer of the 
dead for the living; or because they hoped to 
get still more for the worthless privilege; or 
because they expected to take and keep Loui- 
siana, and thus get the navigation of the Mis 
sissippi for nothing; or because they were 
blinded by the unhappy passions incident to 
war; but that he foresaw that they would nent. 
AFTER grant all the valuable part of the same 
worthless privilege for nothing. — 

3: That there was no sort of relation whatsoever 
between a privilege for the British to navigate 
in waters within our jurisdiction, and a privi- 
tege for us to fish in waters within British ju- 
risdiction; because one of these privileges had 
been stipulated in the third, and the other in 
the eighth article of the treaty of 1785; and, 
theretore, that it was absurd to offer one as an 
equivalent for the other. 

. Lastly, that the offer to the British of the right 
to navigate the Mississippl, Was pregnant with 
mischief to the western country—to “che unof- 
“ fending citizens of an immense tract of terri- 
“tory, not at all, or but faintly benefitted by 
“the fishing privilege, merely to provide for 
“ the doubtful a¢commodation of a few fisher. 
«men, annually decreasing in number, in a re- 
& mote quarter, and entirely exempt from the 
“danger.” 

Upon most of these points, so far as argument is 
concerned, it might, upon the mere state of Mr. 
Russell’s pusitions, be left to his ingenuity to refute 
itself. His first and second points, with regard to 
the character of the treaty of 1783, considered as 
doctrines, are evidently inconsistent with each 
other. ‘the variation between the originaland du- 
plicate of his letter upon the fourth and fifth points, 
is something more than inconsistency; something 
more even than self contradiction. The whole let. 
teris a laborious tissue of misrepresentation of eve- 
ry part of its subjects; of the conduct and sentiments 
of his colleagues whoconstituted the majority of the 
mission; and of his own conduct and Sentiments in 
oppesitionto them, It substantially charges them 


with deliberate and wanton violation, in the face of 


his solemn warning, of the positive and unequivo- 
cal instructions of their government, tor the sake 
of sacrificing the interest, the peace, the comforta- 
ble existence of the whole western country, to the 
doubtful accommodation of a few eastern fisher 
men, and in support of a claim to whach they had 
not the shadow of a right. 

I say it is a tissue of misrepresentations—of the 
subject, of the conduct and sentiments cf his col- 





oo 


aeney and of his own conduct in opposition to 
them. 

1. Of the subject. Mr. Russell represents the 
offer of an article, granting to the British the right 
of navigating the Mississippi as an equivalent for 
the grant of a fishing privilege in British jurisdic- 
tioa, as if it had been a separate and insulated pro- 
posal of new grants, in a distinct article, without 
reference to the state of the negociation at the 
time when it was made, to the eccasion upon which 
it was made, and to the considerations by which it 
was induced. : 

Mr. Russell represents the article as if offered 
under circumstances,’ when it was by both parties 
acknowledged that the British had no claim to 
territory, to the Mississippi. This is a direct and 
positive perversion of the whole statement of the 
subject. 

Mr. Russell represents the offer of a right to na- 
vigate the Mississippi, and of access to it from the 
British territories, as general and: unqualified; as 
giving’ access to British traders and British emis- 
saries to every part of the western country, and to 
intercourse with all our Indians. The proposal was, 
of alimitted access from a single spot of the British 
territory to the river, for the purpose of navigating 
the river with merchandise, upon which the duties 
of import should have been first paid. 

In consequence of these misrepresentations, Mr, 
Russell brings in British smugglers, British emis. 
saries, and all the horrors of Indian warfare, upon 
the western country, as necessary inferences from 
a proposal, not that which was made, but that inte 
which it is distorted by- his misrepresentations. _ 

2. Of the conduct and sentiments of his col~ 
leagues. 

Mr. Russell represents his colleagues as having 
deliberately, and against his declared opinion, vide 
lated both the letter and the spirit of their most 
explicit and implicit, express and unequivocal, in- 
structions from theirown government. He charges 
them, also, with having violated their own con. 
struction of their fnstructions. 

It is true, that, in another reading of the same 
letter, purporting to have been written on the same 
day, he acquits them entirely of all violation of 
their instructions, and declares he had always been 
of that opinion. 

Mr. Russell ascribes to his colleagues opinions 
which they never entertained, arguments which 
they never advanced, and doctrines which they not 
only would disclaim with indignation, but diame. 
trically opposite to those which they did maiptain. 
Ke imputes to them the opinion that the indepen- 
dence of the United States was derived only from 
the treaty of peace of 1783, and that all the rights 
stipulated by it, in favor of the people of the Unit. 
ed States, were mere erants from the crown of 
England. This was the British doctrine, which 
Mr. Russell well knew his colleagues rejected with 
disdain, but which he himself countenances by 
maintaining the British side of the argument, that 
the fishing liberty, stipulated in the treaty of 1783, 
was abrogated ipso facto by the warof 1812. 

He imputes to them, as an inconsistency with 
their other imputed opinion, that they rested their 
claim to the fishing privilege upon prescription; and 
this, notwithstanding all the light of learning with 
which he had irradiated them, from the lucid 
sources of “jus mere ficuitats;’? of ‘ultra memo~ 
riam hominis; Of “nullum tempus occurit regi;” and 
of the imprescriptible character of fisheries. Of 
all this not one word was said at Ghent, The mae 


jority never asserted the right of the fighing privi. 
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lege, as resting upon the right of prescription; nor | How could he subscribe his name to a letter declar- 


had they ever the benefit of Mr. Russell’s learned 
Jabors to prove that it was not applicable to the 
subject. 

3. Of his own conduct and sentiments, in oppo- 
sition to those of the majority of his colleagues. 

The parallel passages from the original and du- 
plicate of his letter remove all necessity for further 
proof of this. But that isnotall. Throughout the 
fetter, Mr. Russell holds himself forth as having 


_ been the intrepid and inflexible asserter and sup- 


porter of the rights of the west, against the majo- 
rity of his colleagues; as having, by a painful strug- 
gle, obtained a conquest over his early prejudices 
and local partialities, and enlarged his intellectual 
faculties and patriotism, to become the champion 
and vindicator of the interests of the west. Of all 
this, nothing was made known to his colleagues of 
the majority at Ghent. The article to which his 
letter conjures up such formidable objections, was 
drawn up and proposed to the mission by a distin- 
fuished citizen of the western country. It was 
opposed by another citizen from the same section 
of the union. Of the five members of the mission, 
Mr. Russell was the person who took the least part 
in the discussion. He neither objected that it was 
contrary to our instructions, nor Gepreciated the 
value of the fisheries; nor painted the dangers of 
British smugglers and emmissaries, or the horrors 
of Indian warfare, as impending over the unoffend. 
ing inhabitants of the western country from the 
measure. He gave, it may be, a silent vote against 
proposing the article; and, when it was determined 
by the majority to propose it, concurred in pro- 
posing it; was present at the conferences with the 
British plenipotentiartes when it was proposed to, 
and discussed with them, and heard from them the 
reasons which induced them to reject it, which 
reasons did not embrace one of those which he has 
so severely tasked his sagacity to devise for them; 
but, plainly and simply, because they said it was 
clogged with conditions which made it of no value 
to them, or, at least, not of value to induce them 
to concede that our fishing liberties, within British 
jurisdiction, should continue, in return; and he af.- 
terwards signed a letter to the British plenipoten- 
tiaries, together with all the other members of the 
mission, declaring that they had ne odjection to the 
article, considering it as merely declaratory. 

If Mr. Russell had entertained at Ghent the sen. 
timents relating to this measure, disclosed in the 
duplicate, or even those avowed in the original of 
his letter, he is to account for. it to his conscience 
and his country, that he ever assented to it at all. 
He was not under the slighest obligation to assent 
toit. Asan act of the majority, it would have been 
equally valid ‘without his concurrence or signature 
as with it. More than one member of the mission, 
and on more than one occasion, signified his deter- 
mination to decline signing the treaty, if particular 
measures, proposed by the British plenipotentia. 
ries, should be acceded to by the majority. A re- 
fusal by any gne member to concur in any measure 
upon whict@ majority were agreed, would atleast 
have induced the majority to re-consider their vote, 
and in all probability to have cancelled it. Ina 
ease of such transcendant importance as this, of 
high interest, generous policy, humane and tender 
sympathies, wantonly to be sacrificed, in defiance 
of the most express and unqualified instructions, to 
the paltry purpose of accommodating a few fisher- 
men, destitute of all claim of right, how could Mr. 
Russell sit patiently in conference with the British 

-plenipotentiarie*, and join in the offer of it to them? 





ing he had no objection to it? Had Mr. Russell dis- 
sented from this measure of the majority, and they 
had still persisted in it, he would doubtless have 
reported to his own government the reasons of his 
dissent; his colleagues of the majority would, in 
like manner, have reported theirs, and the respon- 
sibility of each party would have rested, as it ought, 
upon their respective acts. To concur individually 
in the measure; to sign all the papers approving 
it; and then secretly to write to the government a 
letter of censure, reproach, and misrepreseftation 
against it and those who proposed it—was, indeed, 
a shorter and easier process. 

Mr. Russell, therefore, did not entertain of ex. 
press at Ghent the opinions disclosed in his letter 
from Paris, and has been as unfortunate in the re- 
presentation of his own conduct and sentiments, as 
in that of the subject of his letter, and in that of 
the sentiments and conduct of his colleagues. 

But there is a point of view, more important than 
any regard to his conduct and sentiments, in which: 
his letter is yet to be considered. If there were 
any force in his argument against the measure, or 
any correctness in his statements against his col. 
leagues, it is proper they should be sifted and ex. 
amined. 

Let us, therefore, examine the proposed article 
in both its parts: first, as it relates to the fishin 


liberty for us; and secondly to the navigation of 


the Mississippi by the British. And in order to 
ascertain the propriety of the principies assumed, 


and of the measures adopted by the American : 


commissioners, as now in question, let us premise 
the state of things as they existed, and the circum. 
stances under which this proposal was offered. 
By the third article of the treaty of 1783, it was 
agreed that the people of the United States should 
continue to enjoy the fisheries of Newfoundland and 
the bay of St. Lawrence, and that all other places 
inthe sea, where the inhabitants of both countries 


used at any time heretofore to fish; and, also, that they F 


should have certain fishing liberties, on all the 
fishing coast within the British jurisdiction of No. 
va Scotia, Magdalen Islands, and Labrador, The 
title by which the United States held those fishing 
rights and liberties was the same. It was the pos. 
sessory use of the right, or, in Mr. Russell’s more 


learned phrase, of the ‘jus mere facultatis,” at any § 


time theretofore as British subjects, and the ac- 
knowledgment by Great Britain of its continuanc’ 


in the people of the United States after the treaty F 
of separation. It was a national right; and, there: 
fore, as much a right, though not so immediate anf 


interest, to the people of Ohio and Kentucky, aye 
and to the people of Louisiana, after they became 
a part of the people of the United States, as it 
was to the people of Massachusetts and Maine. 
The latter had always used it since they had been 
British colonists, and the coasts had been in British 
dominions. But, asthe settlement of the colonie’ 


themselves had not been of time immemorial, i‘} 
was not, and never was pretended to be, a title by# 


prescription. 

Such was the title of the United States to the 
fisheries—prior possession, and acknowledgmen! 
by the treaty of 1785. 

The commissioners at Ghent had received from 
the secretary of state a letter of instruction, dated 
25th of June, 1814, containing the following pa* 
sage: 

‘Information has been received from a quarte 
“deserving of attention, that the late’ events '% 
«France have produced stich an effect on the Bry 
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‘‘ tish government, as to make it probable that a 
‘«s demand will be made at Gothenburg, to surrender 
‘“‘ our right to the fisheries, to abandon all trade be- 
‘*‘ yond the Cape of Good Hope, and to cede Loui- 
‘‘siana to Spain. We cannot believe that such a 
+‘ demand will be made; should it be, you will, of 
‘course, treat it as it deserves. These rights must 
“not be brought into discussion. If insisted on, 
“your negociations will cease.” 

Now, it is very true that a majority of the com- 
missioners did construe these instructions to mean, 
that the right to the fisheries was not to be surren- 
dered. They did not subtilize, and refine, and in- 
quire, whether they could not surrender a part, and 
yet not bring the right into discussion; whether we 
might not give up a liberty, and yet retain a right; 
or whether it was an argument, or an agreement, that 
was forbiden. They understood that the fisheries 
were not to be surrendered, 

The demand made by the British govetnment 
was first advanced in an artful and ensnaring form. 
It was by assuming the principle that the right, 
had been forfeited by the war, and by notifying the 
American commissioners, 2s they did at the first 
conference, “that the British government did not 
“intend to grant to the United States, gratuitously, 
“the privileges formerly granted by treaty to them, 
“of fishing within the limits of the British sove- 
“reignty, and of using the shores of the British ter- 
‘“ritories for purposes connected with the fisheries.” 
Now to obtain the surrender of thus much of the 
tisheries, all that the British plenipotentiaries could 
possibly desire, was that the American commission- 
ers should acquesce in the principle, that the trea- 
ty of 1783 was abrogated by the war. Assent to 
this principle would have been surrender of the 
right. Mr. Russel, if we can make any thing of 
his argument, would have assented, and surrender. 
ed, and comforted himself with the reflection, that, 
as the right had not been brought into discussion, 
the instructions, would not have been violated. 

But, however clearly he expresses this opinion 
in his letter, and however painfully he endeavors 
to fortify it by argument, he never did disclose it to 
the same extent at Ghent. The only way in which 
it was possible to meet the notification of the Bri- 
tish plenipotentiaries, without surrendering the 
rights which it jeopardized, was by denying the 
principle upon which it was founded. This was 
done by asserting the principle, that the treaty of 
independence of 1783 was of that class of treaties, 
and the right in question of the character, which 
are not abrogated by a subsequent war; that the 
notification of the intention of the British govern- 
not to renew the grant, could not affect the right of 
the United States, which had not been forfeited by 
the war; and that, considering it as still in force, the 
United States needed no new grant from Great 
Britain to revive, nor any new article to confirm it. 

This principle I willingly admit was assumed and 
advanced by the American commissioners at my 
suggestion. I believed it not only indispensably 
necessary to meet the insidious form in which the 
British demand of surrender had been put forth; but 
sound in itself, and maintainable on the most en- 
larged, humane, and generous principles of inter- 
national law. It was asserted and maintained by 
the American plenipotentiaries at Ghent; and if, in 
the judgment of Mr. Russell, it suffered the fishing 
liberty to be brought into discussion, at least it did 
not surrender the right. 

It was not acceded to by the British plenipoten- 


——-—— — 





the interest involved init. Since that time, and af- 
ter the original of Mr. Russell’s letter of the 11th 
February, 1815, was written, the principle asserted 
by the American plenipotentiaries at Ghent, has 
been still asserted and maintained through two long 
and arduous negociations with Great Britain, and 
has passed the ordeal of minds of no inferior ability. 
It was terminated in a new and satisfactory arrange- 
ment of the great interest connected with it, and 
‘in a substantial admission of the principle asserted 
by the American plenipotentiaries at Ghent; by 
that convention of the 20th October, 1818, which, 
according to the duplicate of Mr. Russell’s letter, he 
foresaw in February, 1815, even while writing his 
learned dissertation against the right which he had 
been instructed not to surrender, and the only prin- 
ciple by which it could be defended. 

At this time, and after all the controversy through 
which the American principle was destined to pass, 
and has passed, I, without hesitation, re-assert, in 
the face of my country, the principle, which, in de- 
fence of the fishing liberties of this nation, was, at 
my suggestion, asserted by the American plenipe- 
tentiaries at Ghent. : 

I deem this re-assertion of it the more important, 
because, by the publication at this time of Mr. Rus- 
sell’s letter, that plenipotentiary has not only dis- 
claimed all his share in the first assertion of it, but 
has brought to bear all the faculties of his mind 
against it, while the American side of the argument, 
and the reasons by which it has been supported 
against arguments coinciding much with those of 
his letter, but advanced by British reasoners, are 
not before the public. The principle is yet impor- 
tant to great interests, and to the future welfare of 
this country. 

When first suggested, it obtained the unanimous 
assent of the American mission. In their note of 
10th November, 1814, to the British plenipotentie- 
ries, which accompanied their first projet of a trea- 
ty, they said, “in answer to the declarai:on made by 
«the British plenipotentiaries, respecting the fishe- 
“ries, the undersigned, referring to what passed in 
«the conference of the 9th August, can only state, 
“that they are not authorized to bring inte the dis- 
“cussion any of the rights or liberties which the 
‘United States have heretofore enjoyed in relation 
“thereto. From their nature, and from the pecu- 
“liar character of the treaty of 1783, by which they 
‘were recognized, no further stipulation has been 
“deemed necessary by the government of the Unit- 
‘ed States, to entitle them to the full enjoyment of 
“all of them,” This paragraph was drawn up, and 
proposed to the mission by the members with whom 
Mr. Russell concurred in objecting to the proposal 
of an article confirmative of the fishing liberties 
and navigation of the Missjssippi, and as a substitute 
for it. The mission unanimously accepted it: and 
the fishing liberties being thus secured from surren- 
der, no article relating to them or to the Mississippi 
was inserted in the projet sent to the British mis- 
sion. 

But one of the objects of the negociatian was to 
settle the boundary between the United States and 
the British dominions, from the northwest corner 
of the Lake of the Woods westward. That boun- 
dary, by the treaty of 1783, had been stipulated to 
be, “from the most northwestern point of the Lake 
ssof the Woods on a due west course ¢o the river Mis- 
“sissipp!; and thence, down the middle of the Mis. 
“gissippi, to the 3lst degree of north latitude;’’ 
while, by the eighth article of the same treaty, it 
had been stipulated, that «the navigation of the ri- 
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«should forever remain free and open to the sub- 
«jects of Great Britain and the citizens of the 
*sUnited States.” 

‘The right of Great Britain and of the United 
States, at the time of the treaty of 1783, to make 
this stipulation with regard to the navigation of the 
Mississippi, might be, and afterwards was, question- 
ed by Spain, then a possessor also of territories upon 
the same river, and indeed of both its banks, from 
its mouth, to a higher latitude than that thus stipu- 
lated as the boundary of the United States. But, 
as, between Great Britain and the United States, 
there could, at the time of the conclusion of the 
treaty of 1783, be no possible question of the right 
of both to make the stipulation, the boundary line 

-}tself being in substance aconcession of territory to 
the river, and down its middle to latitude 31, which 
Great Britain was undoubtedly competent to make, 
.and the United States to receive. Now the United 
States having received the cession and the boun- 
dary, with the right to navigate the river, with the 
express condition that the navigation of the river 
should forever remain free and open to British 
subjects, and having expressly assented to that con- 
dition, without considering it as infringing upon 
any right of Spain; they could not, consistently with 
ood faith, by acquiring afterwards the right of 
pain, allege that this acquisition absolved them 
from the obligation of the prior engarement with 
Great Britain. There is, indeed, in Mr. Russell’s 
letter, a hesitating argument to that effect; the 
odious character of which is but fimsily veiled by 
its subtlety. The United States had always in- 
sisted upon their right of navigating the Mississippi, 
by force of the article of the treaty of 1783, and 
had obtained the acknowledgment of that right 
from Spain herself, many years before they acquir- 
ed her territorial right, by the purchase of Louisia- 
na. With what front then could an American ne- 
gociator have said, after the latter period, to a Bri. 
tish minister:—You have no right to the navigation 
of the Mississippi, for although, on receiving from 
you a part of the river, we expressly stipulated that 
you should forever enjoy a right to its navigation, 
yet that engagement was a fraud upon the rights 
of Spain; and although, long before we had acquir. 
ed these rights of Spain, she had acknowledged our 
right to navigate the river, founded upon this very 
stipulation of which you now claim the benefit, yet 
Iwill now not acknowledge your right founded on 
the same stipulation. Spain, no party tothe com- 
pact between you and me, after controverting it as 
infringing upon her rights, finally acceded to its 
‘beneficial application to us, as compatible with 
those rights. But we, who made the compact with 
you, having now acquired the adverse rights of 
Spain, will not allow you the beneficial use of our 
own ¢tompact. We first swindled and then bullied 
Spain out of her mghts, by this eighth article of 
the treaty of 1783; and now, having acquired our. 
selves those rights, we plead them for holding our 
engagement with you for a dead letter. 

This, and nothing more or less than this, is the 
substance of Mr. Russell’s argument to show, that 

erhaps the United States were, by the acquisition 
of Louisiana, absolved from the obligation of the 
Sth article of the treaty of 1785, even before the 
war of 1812. 

But, says Mr. Russell, the treaty of 1783 was 
made, under a belief of both parties, that it would 
leave Great Britain with a portion of territory upon 
the Mississippi, and, therefore entitled to claim the 
right of navigating the river. But the boundary 
ye of the treaty of 1783, was a line from the north- 
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westernmost point of the Lake of the Woods, due 
west to the Mississippi. And after the treaty of 
1783, but before the war of 1812, it had been found 
that a line due west, from the northwest corner of 
the Lake of the Woods, did not strike the Mississip- 
pi. Therefore, continues Mr. Russell, Great Bri. 
tain could claim no ¢erritorial right to the naviga- 
tion of the river; and, therefore, had no longer any 
claim to the benefit of the eighth article of the 
treaty of 1783. © 

To this it may be replied: First, that the British 
claim of right to navigate the Mississippi was not 
founded solely onthe territory which it was believ- 
ed they would retain upon that river, by the boun. 
dary west from the Lake of the Woods, The eighth 
article of the treaty of 1783, wasa separate and dis- 
tinct article, stipulating the right of both nations te 
navigate the river, without any reference to boun- 
dary ortoterritory. But the boundary, the territo- 
ry, and the right to navigate the river, were all, in 
that treaty, cesstons trom Great Britain to the Unit- 
ed States. And, had it even been the intention of 
both parties that Britain should cede the whole of 
her territories on the Mississippi, it was yet com- 
petent to herto reserve the right of navigating the 
river for her subjects, in common with the people 
of the United States, and competent for the United 
States to accept the cession, subject to that reser- 
vation. They did so by the eighth article of the 
treaty. And, in this point of view, the British 
right of navigating the river, within the American 
| territory, was precisely similar to the American li- 
berty of fishing within the British territorial juris- 
diction, reserved by the third article of the same 
treaty. 

But, secondly, the discovery that a line due west, 
from the northwesternmost corner of the Lake of 
Woods, would not strike the Mississippi, had not de- 
prived Great Britain of all claim to territory upon 
that river, at the time of the negociation at Ghent.. 
The line described in the treaty was, from the north- 
westernmost point of the Lake of the Woods, ‘*on 
a due west course to the river Mississipfi.”? When 
it was found that the line due west did not touch the 
Mississippi, this boundary was annulled by the fact. 
It remained an unsettled boundary, to be adjusted 
by anew agreement. For thisadjustment, the mo- 
ral obligation of the parties was to adoptsuch a line 
as should approximate as near as possible to tke in- 
tentions of both parties in agreeing upon the line 
for which it was to be substituted. For, ascertain- 
ing this line, if the United States were entitled to 
the benefit of the words “on a due west course,”’ 
Britain was equally ‘entitled to the benefit of the 
words *to the river Mississippi.”’ Both the demands 
stood on the same grounds. Before the war of 1812, 
three abortive attempts had been made by the par- 
ties to adjust this boundary. The first was by the 
treaty ot 1794, when it was already conjectured, 
but not ascertained, that the line due west from the 
lake would not intersect the Mississippi. By the 
fourth article of the treaty of 1794, it was agreed 
that a joint survey should be made to ascertain the 
fact; and that, if, on the result of that survey, it 
should appear that the west line would not inter- 
sect the river, the parties would proceed, “by ami- 
cable negociation, to regulate the boundary line in | 
that quarter, according to justice and mutual con- 
venience, and in conformity to the intent of the 
treaty of 1783.” This survey was never made.— | 
The second attempt to adjust the line was, by the 
convention signed on the 12th of May, 1803, by Mr- 
King and lord Hawkesbury; the fifth article of wh ich | 
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drawn due west from the Lake of the Woods would 
intersect the Mississippi, provided that, instead of 
the said line, the boundary of the United States, 
in that quarter, should, and was declared to be, the 
shortest line which could be drawn between the north- 
west point of the Lake of the Woods, and the nearest 
source of the river Mississippi. This convention not 
having been ratified, the third attempt at adjust- 
ment had been made in the negociation of Mr. 
Monroe and Mr. Pinkney, of 1806 and 1807; at 
which an article had been proposed and agreed to, 
that the line should be from the most northwestern 
point of the Lake of the Woods, to the 49th paral- 
lel of latitude, and from that point due west along 
and with the said parallel, us far as the respective 
territories extend in that quarter. And with that ar- 
ticle was coupled another, a3 follows: 
‘It is agreed by the United States, that his ma- 
“‘jesty’s subjects shall have, at all times, free ac- 
«cess from his majesty’s aforesaid territories, by 
«and or inland navigation, into the aforesaid terri- 
“tories of the United States, to the river Mississipp1, 
swith the goods and effects of his majesty’s said! 
«‘subjects, in order to enjoy the benefit of the navi- 
«pation of that river, as secured to them by the trea- 
“ty of peace, between his majesty and the United 
«States, and also by the third article of the treaty 
“tof amity, commerce, and navigation, of 1794.— 
«And it is further agreed, that his majesty’s subjects 
«shall, in like manner, and at all times, have free ac- 
«cess to all the waters and rivers falling into the 
«swestern side of the river Mississippi, and to the 
«navigation of the said river.” 
This negociation was suspended, by a change of 
the British ministry, and was not afterwards resum- 


they had a right by treaty to a line of boundary to 
that river, and consequently to terfitory upon it, 
they also had jurisdiction upon it; nor, consequent- 
ly, could the instructions of 15th April, 1813, had 
they even been still in full force, have restricted 
the American commissioners from making or re- 
ceiving a proposition, for continuing to the British 
the right of navigating the river, which they had 
enjoyed, without’ ever using it, from the time of 
the treaty of 1783, when the United States had re- 
ceived, by cession from them, the right of enjoying 
it jointly with them. 

Bearing in mind this state of things, we are also 
to remember, that, in the conference of 19th Au- 
gust, 1814, and in the letter of that date, from the 
British to the American plenipotentiaries, (see 
Wait’s state papers, vol. 9, pp. 334 and 338,) they 
had claimed a new north-western boundary line 
from Luke Superior to the Mississippi, and the free 
navigation of that river. To this the American 
commissioners had answered on the 24th of Au. 
gust, 1814: The undersigned perceive that the 
British government “propose, without purpose spe- 
“cifically alleged, to draw the boundary line west- 
‘ward, not from the Lake of the Woods, as it now is, 
but ftom Lake Superior:” and they objected to it, 
as demanding a cession of territory. 

The British plenipotentiaries, on the 4th Sept. 
1814, replied: 

“As the necessity for fixing some boundary for 
the northwestern frontier has beén mutually ac. - 
knowledged, a proposal for a discussien on that 
subject cannot be considered as ga demand for a 
cession of territory, unless the United States are 
prepared to assert that there is no limit to their 





ed. But the following observations upon the two 
articles, contained in a letter from Mr. Madison to 
Messrs. Monroe and Pinkney, of 30th July, 1807, 
show how far Mr. Jefferson, the then president of 
the U. States, had authorized those commissioners 
to aceede tothem. 

«Access by land or inland navigation from the 
«British territories, through the territory of the 
«U. States to the river Mississippi, is not to be al- 
«lowed to British subjects with their goods or ef- 
«fects, unless such articles shall have paid all! the 
«duties, and be within all the custom house regu- 
‘ations, applicable to goods and effects of citizens 
‘of the United States. An acccess through the 
‘territory of the United States to the waters run- 
‘ning into the western side of the Mississippi, is 
‘under no modification whatever to be stipulated 
“to British subjects.” 

Such then was the state of things in relation to 
this interest in question, at the time when the war 
of 1812 broke out; and at the negociation of Ghent, 
the same question of boundary again o¢curred for 
adjustment. 3 

The right of the British to a line from the Lake 
of the Woods #0 the Mississippi, had never been re 
nounced: and, at the last negociation between the 
parties, four years after the United States had ac- 
quired Lousiana, and with it all the Spanish rights 
upon the Mississippi, the British government, in 
‘assenting to take the 49th parallel of latitude 
as a substitute for the line to the Mississippi, had 


| territories in that direction, and that, availing.them- 
| selves of the geographical errot upon which that 
| part of the treaty of 1783 was founded, they will 
, acknowledge no boundary whatever, then, unques- 
tionably, any proposition to fix one, be it what it 
may, must be considered as demanding a large 
cession of territory from the United Sfates, 

“Is the American government prepared to as- 
sert such an unlimited right, so contrary to the 
evident intention of the treaty itself? -Or, is his 
majesty’s government to understand thatthe Ame- 
rican plenipotentiaries are willing to acknowledge 
the boundary from the Lake of the Woods éo ‘the 
Mississippi, (the arrangement made by a convention 
in 1803, but not ratified,) as that by which their 
government is ready to abide? 

‘The British plenipotentiaries are mstricted to 
accept favorably such a proposition, or to discuss 
any other line of boundary which may be submitted 
for consideration.” 

I stop here for a moment to observe how instinc- 
tively, if the expression may be allowed, both the 
parties in this correspondence recur to the treaty 
of 1783, with a consciousness that it was yet in full 
force, as an appeal for either in support of its claims. 
The expression in the above American note, ap- 
plied to the boundary, “as it now is;” the reference 
of the British note to the geographical error in the 
treaty of 1783, and their willingness to discuss the 
arrangement of 1805, (the shortest line from the 
Lake of the Woods to the Mississippi,) both ac- 





expressly re-stipulated for the free navigation of} knowledge the treaty of 1783 as the basis of all 


the river, and free access to it from our territories; 
to both of which Messrs. Monroe and Pinkney had 
been explicitly authorized to accede. 

Under this state of things, it had never been ad- 
mitted by the British, nor could we maintain against 
theni-by argument, even that the Mississippi river 


proposition and all argument, and as being yet in 
force for every thing which should not be other. 
wise provided for in the new treaty. 

In their note of the 2ist ef October, 1814, the 
British commissioners said: 

“On the subject of the fisheries, the undersigned 
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ence already referred to, the views of their govern- 
ment, that they consider any further sbsei vations 
on that topic as unnecessary at the present time. 

“On the question of the boundary between the 
dominions of his majesty and those of the United 
States, the undersigned are led to expect, from the 
discussion which this subject has already under- 
gone, that the northwestern boundary, from the 
Lake of the Woods to the Mississippi, (the inten- 
ded arrangement of 1803, ) will be admitted without 
objection.” 

Thus stood the parties and the subject, when, on 
the 10th of November, 1814, the American pleni- 
potentiaries sent the first projet of a treaty to the 
British commissioners, It contained no article re- 
lating either to the fisheries or to the Mississippi; 
but, in the note which accompained it, to-meet the 
notification twice given, onthe part of the British 
government, that they did not intend to grant, 
without equivalent, the liberty of fishing within the 
British jurisdiction, the counter-notification, alrea- 
dy noticed, was introduced, informing them that the 
American government did not consider the fishing 
liberties as forfeited by the war, and that they 
would remain in full force without needing any 
new grant to confirm them. At this stage of the 
negociation, therefore, the American plenipoten- 
tiaries did actually pursue the first of those three 
other. ways of proceeding, which Mr. Russell, in the 
postscript to the original of his letter of the 11th 
of Feburary, 1815, says they might have taken, and 
to which he adds that he would have assented, 
namely, to contend for the continuance of the fish- 
ing privilege, notwithstanding the war, without say- 
ing gny thing about the navigation of the Mississippi. 
It cannot but be surprising to find Mr. Russell, 
within three months after these events, writing pri- 
vately to the secretary of state, stating this as a 
course other than that which we had pursued, and 
that he would have assented to it if we had, when 
it was the very course that we did pursue, and he 
had assented to it. We did contend, not for the 
indestructibility, as Mr. Russell terms it, of the treaty 
of 1783, but that, from its peculiar character, it was 
not abrogated by the mere occurrence of war. We 
never maintained that the treaty of 1783 was inde- 
structible, or imperishable, but that the rights, li- 
berties, and boundaries, acknowledged by it, as 
belonging to us, were not abrogated by mere war. 
We never doubted, for example, that we might be 
compelled to stipulate a new boundary; but that 
would have been, not as a consequence of mere 
war, but the effect of conquest, resulting. from war. 
The difference between our principle and that ofthe 
British, was, that they, considering the rights ac- 
knowledged as belonging to us by the treaty, as 
mere grarits, held them as annulled by war alone; 
while we, viewing them as rights existing before 
the treaty, and only acknowledged by it, could uci 
admit them to be forfeited without our own assent. 
Britain might have recovered them by conquest; 
but that could not be cOnsummated without our ac. 
quiescence, tacit orexpressed. Mr. Russell, who as 
sented to our principle, and asserted it with us, 
now says he always thought the British principle 
the true one. If the American mission; at that try- 
ing time, had acted upon it, he never would have 

rophesied the convention of October, 1818, 

The eighth article of the projet of a treaty, sent 
by the American commissioners on the 10th of Nov. 
offered the boundary which had been proposed in 
1807, a line north or south to latitude 49, and west- 
ward, on that parallel, as far as the territories of 
the two countries extended, and said nothing about | 





the Mississippi. But when, on the 26th of Nov. the 
British plenipotentiaries returned the projet, with 
their proposed amendments, they accepted the 49th 
parallel, westward from the Lake of the Woods, 
for the boundary, but with the following addition to 
the article: ‘And it is further agreed, the subjects 
‘of his Britannic majesty shall, at all times, have 
‘s access, from his Britannic majesty’s territories, by 
‘land or inland navigation, into the aforesaid ter- 
“ritories of the United States to the river Missig» 
“ sippi, with their goods, effects and merchandise, 
«and that his Britannic majesty’s subjects shall have 
«“ and enjoy the free navigation of the said river.” 

It was to meet this demand, that, at the confer- 
ence of Ist December, the American plenipoten- 
tiaries proposed to strike out all those words, and 
to substitute the amendment contained in the pro- 
tocol of that conference, already communicated to 
congress. Jt was thus that the relation which Mr. 
Russell, within three months afterwards, so singu- 
larly professes not to perceive between the fishing 
liberties and the Mississippi navigation, not only 
naturally arose,.but forced itself upon the Ameri- 
can plenipotentiaries. They had saved the fishing 
liberties from surrender, as they had been specially 
instructed to do, by asserting that the treaty of 1783 
had not been abrogated ipso facto by the war. Two 
days before receiving this counter projet, they had 
received from Washington a fresh instruction, ex- 
pressly authorizing them to conclude a treaty on the 
basis of the status, ante bellum, including, ef course, 
the fishing liberty on one side, and the navigation 
of the Mississippi on the other. They could not, 
therefore, consistently with those instructions, ei- 
ther reject this British demand, or abandon to gur- 
render the fisheries. They offered, therefore, the 
amendment containing the renewed acknowledg- 
ment of both; and they said to the British plenipo- 
tentiaries—We have told you that we consider all 
the rights, secured to us by the treaty of 1783, as 
stillin force. What we demand, if you assent to it, 
we must yield in return. If, as we say, the treaty 
of 1783 is yet in force, you have the right of navi- 
gating the Mississippi, and we have the fishing 
rights and liberties unimpaired. If, as you say, the 
treaty is abrogated, how can you claim the right of 
navigating the Mississippi? You must admit the one 
or not demand the other. We offer you the alter. 
native of a new stipulated admission of both, or a 
total omission of both. We offer you in application 
the choice of our principle or of your own. 

The British commissioners took the proposal for 
reference to their government, by whom it was im- 
mediately rejected, But, to show how anxious they 
were to obtain from us the surrender of our fishing 
liberties, and how cheaply they valued the right of 
navigating the Mississippi, as one of the last expe- 
dients of negociation, they offered us an article 
agreeing that, after the peace, the parties would 
further negociate “respecting the terms, condi- 
“tions, and regulations, under which the inhabi- 
‘tants of the United States” should again enjoy the 
fishing liberties, “in consideration of a fair equva- 
“lent, to be agreed upon between his majesty and 
‘the said United States, and granted by the said 
‘‘ United States for such liberty aforesaid;” and a 
reciprocal stipulation with regard to the British 
right of navigating the Mississippi. As the parties 
after the peace would have been just as competent 
further to negociate on these points, if so disposed, 
without this article as with it, its only effect would 
have been a mutual surrender, on the American side, 
of the fishing hberties, and, on the British side, of 
the right to navigate the Mississippi; with this dif- 
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ference, that we should have surrendered, in direct 
violation of our instructions, a real, existing, prac- 
tical liberty, which, even in the war of our inde- 
pendence, had been deemed of the highest import- 
ance, and at its close had been, with infinite diffi- 
culty, secured; a liberty, of which that portion of 
the union whom it immediately concerns had been, 
from the time of the treaty of 1783, in the constant, 
real and useful possession; while the British would 
have surrendered absolutely nothing; a right which, 
by inference from their own principle, was abro- 
gated by the war; aright which, under the treaty 
of 1785, they had enjoyed for thirty years, without 
ever using it, and which, in all human probability, 
never would have been of more beneficial use to 
the British nation than would be to the people of 
the U. States the right of navigating the Bridge- 
water canal or the Danube. 

There was certainly an inconsistency, on the part 
of the British government, in claiming a right to 
navigate the Mississippi, while asserting that the 
treaty of 1783 was abrogated by the war; and, 
when pressed by us to say on what principle they 
claimed it, without offering for it an equivalent, 
they said the eduivalent was, their acceptance 
of the 49th parallel of latitude for the north- 
western boundary, instead of the line, to which 
they were entitled by the treaty of 1783, to the 
Mississippi. As they gave up the line to the 
river, they said they had a right to reserve its 
navigation, and*access to it for that purpose.— 
They had said the same thing to Messrs, Monroe 
and Pinkney, in 1807; and the principle had been 
assented to by them, with the subsequent sanction 
of president Jefferson. Still the whole argument 
feaned upon the continuing validity of the treaty 
of 1783; for the boundary line, as well as the Mis- 
sissppi navigation, was null and void, if that trea- 
ty was abrogated. We replied to them, that al- 
though we were willing to agree to the 49th par- 
allel of latitude for the boundary, and thought it 
of mutual interest that the line should be fixed, 
we were yet not tenacious of it: we could not 
apree to their article of matual surrender, with a 
pledge of future negociation; but we would consent 
to omit the boundary article itself, and leave the 
whole subject for future adjustment, And to 
this they finally agreed. 

The advantage of this to us was, that we came 
out of the war, without having surrendered the fish- 
ing liberties, as they had been enjoyed before, and 
stipulated at the treaty of 1783. We were still 
free to maintain, and we did, after the conclusion 
of the peace, effectively maintain, the existence 
of the right, notwithstanding the intervening war. 
‘the British government still insisted that the trea- 
ty of 1783 was abrogated by the war: but, when 
called upon to show why then they treated the 
United States as an independent nation, and, why 
in the treaty of Ghent, they had agreed to four 
several commissions to ascertain boundaries, “ac- 
cording to the true intent and meaning of that 
same treaty of 1783,” they finally answered, that 
they considered our independence, and the boun- 
daries, as existing facts, like those of other nations, 
without reference to their origin. ‘This left no- 
thing but a dispute about words; for we applied 
the same principle to the fishing liberties of the 
third article, which they conceded with regard to 
the acknowledgement of independence and to the 
boundaries. ‘They considered the whole treaty of 
1783 as a British grant. We considered it as a 
British acknowledgement. - They never drew the 
nice distinction, attempted by Mr, Russell, between 


a perishable and imeperishable part of the treaty, 
or admitted that it. consisted of rights which they 
could not, and of privileges which they could, re- 
sume without our consent, By their principle 
they might have resumed the whole; and, when 
they notified to us at Ghent, that they did not in- 
tend to grant us again the fishing liberties within 
their exclusive jurisdiction,-but that they meant 
to leave us the right of fishing in the open sea, 
they gave us distinctly enough to understand that 
they were treating us with magnanimity in not re- 
suming the whole. ‘There was in truth no differ- 
ence inthe principle. And Mr. Russell, in con- 
sulting his Vattel, to find that fishing rights were 
jura mere facultatis, and therefore imprescriptible, 
ought to have seen what that writer very explicit- 
ly says, not that they were rights which could not 
be acquired by long usage, but rights which could 
not be Jost by non user. He ought also to have 
seen, what Vattel no less clearly lays Gown, that, 
although a natiommay appropriate to itself a fish- 
ery upon its own coasts, and within its own juris- 
« diction, yet, sif it has once acknowledged the 
‘common right of other nations to come and fish 
“there, it cag no longer exclude them from it: it 
‘chas left that fiishery in its primitive freedom, at 
‘‘ least with respect to those who have been in 
‘‘ possession of it.”” And he cites the herring fish- 
ery gon the coastof England, as being common to 
them with other nations, because they had not ap- 
propriated it to themselves from the beginning. 

In perusing the letter of Mr. Russell, whether 
original or duplicate, I cannot but reflect with 
gratitude to providence, upon the slender thread by 
which the rights of this nation to the fisheries 
were in fact suspended at the negociation of Ghent. 
Positive and precise as our instructions were, not 
to surrender them, if Mr. Russell had disclosed at 
Ghent the opinions avowed in either version of 
his letter; if he had so broadly asserted, and so per- 
tinaciously maintained, his conviction of the utter 
worthlessness of the fisheries, in comparison with 
the exclusion of the British from a mere phantom 
of right to navigate the Mississppi, which they had 
always enjoyed without use; without benefit to 
themselves or injury to us; if he had so learnedly 
disserted to prove that the treaty of 1783 was 
totally and absolutely abrogated by the war; if he 
had so thoroughly inverted the real state of the 
question, and painted it in such glowing colors as 
a sacrifice of deep, real interests of the West, to a 
shallow, imaginary interest of the Fast; if with 
that perseverance which is the test of sincerity, he 
had refused to sign the proposal determined upon 
by the majority of his colleagues, and given them 
notice that he shonld transmit to his government 
the vindication of himself and his motives for dif- 
fering from them; and above all, if another mind 
could have been found in the mission, capable of 
concurring with him in those. views, it would at 
least have required of the majority an inflexibility 
of fortitude, beyond that of any trial by which 
they were visited, to have persevered in their pro- 
posal. Had they concurred with him in his opin- 
ion of the total abrogation of the treaty of 1783, 
by the mere fact of the war, the fisheries in the 
Gulf of St. Lawrence, on the coast of Labrador, 
and toan indefiaite extent from the Island of New. 
foundland, were lost to the United States forever, 
or at least till the indignant energy of the nation 
should have recovered, by conquest, the rights 
thus surrendered to usurpation. In notifying to us 
that the British government intended not to re- 
new the grant of the fisherics within British juyic. 
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diction, they had not said what extent they meant 
4 to give to these terms. They had said they did 
A ae not mean to extend it to the right of the fisheries, 


Bs Ae generally, or in the open seas, enjoyed by all other 

a nations. ( See letter of the American commissioners 
4 cl to the secretary of state of 12th August. 1814.— 
e hae Wait’s state papers, vol. 9, page 321.) But there 
a ui was not wanting historical exposition of what Great 
| ee Britain understood by her exclusive jurisdiction, as 
Ce applied to these fisheries, In the 12th article of 
# ‘ie the treaty of Utrecht, by which Nova Scotia or 
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a Acadia had been ceded to France by Great Bri- 
tain, the cession had been made “in such ample 
«manner and form, that the subjects of the most 
«‘Christain king shall hereafter be excluded from 
«all kind of fishing in the said seas, bays, and oth- 
‘s er places on the coasts of Nova Scotia; that is to 
*¢gay, on those which lie towards the east, within 
“‘ THIRTY LEAGUES, beginning from the island com- 
«¢ monly called Sable, inclusively, and thence along, 

* towards the southwest.” 
By the thirteenth article of the samé treaty, 

- French subjects were excluded from fishing on any 
other part of the coast of the island of Newfound- 
land, than from Cape Bonavista northward, and 

x -then westward to Point Riche. By the fifteenth 

* article of the treaty of Utrecht, between Great 
Britain and Spain, certain rights of fishing at the 
{sland of Newfoundland, had been reserved to the 





we Guipuscoans, and other subjects of Spain; but in 
¥ the eighteenth article of the treaty of peace, be- 
ait tween Great Britain and Spain, of 1763, his Catho- 
fe lic majesty had desisted, ‘as well for himself as 
i f for his successors, from all pretension which he 
{: might have formed in favor of the Guipuscoans and 
a other his subjects, to the right of fishing 1x THE 
Ph j NEIGHBORHOOD of the island of Newfoundland.” 
. In these several cases, it is apparent that Great 


é3 Britain had asserted and maintained an exclusive 
+, and proprietary jurisdiction over the whole fishing 
grounds of the Grand Bank, as well as on the coast 
of North America, and in the Gulf of St. Lawrence. 


; Nor are we without subsequent indications of what 
fe she would have considered as her exclusive juris- 
ae diction, if a majority, of the American commission 
Bs at Ghent had been asready as Mr. Russell declares 
ia, himself to have been, to subscribe to her doctrine, 
Va that all our fishing liberties had lost, by the war, 


ie every vestige of right. For, in the summer of 
ia 1815, the year after the conclusion of the peace, 
bi her armed vessels on the American coast warned 


; all American fishing vessels not to approach within 


Fey SIXTY MILES of the shores. 
J It was this incident which led to the negociations 
i which terminated inthe convention of the 20th 
" 


October, 1818. In that instrument the U. States 
had renounced forever, that part of the fishing liber- 
ties which they had enjoyed or claimed in certain 
perts of the exclusive jurisdiction of British pro- 
vinces, and within three marine miles of the shores. 
This privilege, without being of much use to 
our fishermen, had been found very inconvenient 
to the British: and, in return, we have acquired 
an enlarged liberty, both of fishing and drying 
fish, within the other parts of the British juris 
diction, forever. The first article of this conven- 
tion affords a signal testimonial of the correctness 
of the principle assumed by the American pleni. 
i potentiaries at Ghent; for, by accepting the ex- 
press renunciation of the United States, of a small 
f portion of the privilege in question, and by con- 
Arming and enlarging all the remainder of the pri- 
vilege forever, the British government have im- 
plicitly acknowledged that the liberties of the third 
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article of the treaty of 1783, had not been abro- 
gated by the war, and have given the final stroke 
to the opposite doctrine of Mr. Russell. That 
words of perpetuity in a treaty cannot give that 
character to the engagements it contains, is not 
indeed a new discovery in diplomatic history; but 
that truism has as little concern with this question, 
as the annulment of our treaty of 1778 with France, 
so aptly applied to it in his letter. Itis not, there- 


fore, the word forever, in this convention, which 


will secure to our fishermen, for all time, the liber- 
ties stipulated and recognized in it; but it was in- 
troduced by our negociators, and admitted by those 
of Great Britain as a warning that we shall never 
consider the liberties secured to us by it, as abro- 
gated by mere war. They may, if they please, in 
case of a war, consider the convention as abro- 
gated, but the privileges as existing, without re- 
ference to their origin. But they and we, I trust, 
are forever admonished against the stratagem of 
demanding asurrender, in the form of notifying a 
forfeiture. They and we are aware, forever, that 
nothing but our own renunciation can deprive us of 
the right. 

The second article of this same convention af- 
fords a demonstration equally decisive, how utterly 
insignificant and worthless, in the estimation of the 
British government, was this direfully dreaded na- 
vigation of the Mississippi. The article gives.us 
the 49th parallel of latitude for the boundary, and 
neither the navigation of the river, nor access to 
it, Was even asked in return, 

These are conclusive facts—facts appealing not 
to the prejudices or the jealousies, but to the 
sound sense and sober judgment of men. With- 
out yielding at all to Mr. Russell, in my “trust in 
God and the valor of the West,”’ I have an equal 
trust in the same Divine Being, asconnected with 
the justice of the west. Ihave the most perfect 
and undoubting reliance, that to the clear-sighted 
intelligence of the western country, the gorgons, 
and hydras, and chimeras dire, of Mr. Russell’s 
imagination, raised by incantation from the waters 
of the Mississippi, will sink as they rose, and be 
seenno more. Without professing to sacrifice any 
of those ties of duty and allegiance, which bind me 
to the interests of my native state, I cannot allow 
Mr. Russell’s claim to a special ardor for the wel- 
fare of the west, to be superior to my own, or to 
that of the deceased, or of the liying colleague 
with whom I concurred, without mental reserva- 
tion, in the measure subscribed to, and denounced 
by Mr. Russell. We were all the ministers of the 
whole union; and sure I am, that every member 
of the majority would have spurned with equal 
disdain the idea of sacrificing the interest of any 
one part of the union to that of any other, and tc 
the uncandid purpose of awakening suspicions at 
the source of their common authority here, against 
the patriotism and integrity of any one of his col- 
leagues. : 

I shall conclude with a passing notice of the 
three alternatives, which, in the postscript to the 
original of his letter of 11th of February, 1815, 
he says, we might have taken, instead of that which, 
as he alleges, we, against his will, did do. We 
had, says he, three other ways of proceeding: 

“First. To contend for the indestructibility of 


“nuance of the fishing privilege, without saying 


‘“‘which would have reserved our right of contest: 
‘ing this navigation, on the grounds I have men: 





| “tioned, specially applicable to it. Secondly. T° 


“the treaty of 1783, thence inferring the cont: f 


‘any thing about the navigation of the Mississipp) | 
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«have considered the treaty at an end, and offered 
*tareasonable equivalent, wherever it might be found, 
“for the fishing privilege.” 
made this liberty a sine qua non of peace, as em- 
braced by the principle of status ante bellum. 

“To either of these propositions” (he adds), ‘I 
‘‘would have assented. But I could not consent to 
“rant or revive the British right to the navigation 
‘sof the Mississippi.” 

Mecould not consent! He did consent: see his 
name subscribed to the letter from ‘the American 
to the British plenipotentiaries of 12th December, 
1814—p. 44 of the message of 25th February last. 

It is, indeed, painful to remark here, and 
throughout this letter of Mr. Russell, how little 
solicitude there is discoverable, to preserve even 
the appearance of any coincidence between his 
real sentiments and his professions: half his letter 
is an argument in form to prove, that the treaty of 
1783 was abrogated by the war; yet, he says he 
would have assented to contend for its indestructi- 
bility, so long as it applied only to the defence of 
the fisheries, reserving his special grounds of ob- 
jection to its being applied to the navigation of 
the Mississippi. Ihave shewn, that the indestruc- 
tibility of the treaty of 1783 never was asserted by 
any cf the American commissioners; but, that the 
principle that it had not been abrogated by the 
war, and that none of the rights stipulated and re- 
cognized in it, as belonging. to the people of the 
United States, could be abrogated, but by their 
own renunciation, was at first assumed in defence 
of the fisheries only, and without saying any thing 
of the Mississippi. When, therefore, the demand 
for the navigation of the Mississippi came from the 
British plenipotentiaries, Mr. f.ussell’s special ob- 
jections to the application of our principle, in favor 
of our demand, might have beenurged. But what 
were these special objections? I have shewn, that 
they were our own wrong—fraud and extortion 
upon Spain, to justify perfidy to Great Britain. 
Mr. Russell never did allege these objections at 
Ghent, and, if he had, a majority of the American 
mission would, assuredly, have been ashamed to 
allege them tothe British government. 

The second way of proceeding, to which Mr. 
Russell says he would have assented, was to con- 
sider the treaty of 1783 at an end, and offer for the 
fishing privilege a reasonable equivalent, wherever 
it might be fownd—and where would he have found 
it? He will not aflirm that we had authority to 
offer any equivalent whatever—we had been spe- 
cially instructed not to surrender them. He says he 
would have surrendered and purchased them at a 
reasonable price again. 

The third substitute to which he says he would 
have assented, is the strangest of all. He says he 
would have made it.a sine qua non of peace, as 
embraced by the principle of status ante bellum. 

A sine qua non for the status ante bellum! And 
yet he could not consent to grant or revive the Bri 
tish right to the navigation of the Mississippi, in 
order to procure or preserve the fishing liberty; 
when the status ante bellum would have given 
them not only the whole treaty of 1783, but the 
permanent articles of the treaty of 1794; not only 
the navigation of the Mississippi, but unrestrained 
access to our territories and intercourse with our 
Indians. | 

I have shown that the most aggravated portion 
of Mr. Russell’s charge against his colleagues of 
the majority, that of wilful violation of positive and 


-uneguivocal instructions, by a senseless offer to 


the British plenipotentiaries, sacrificing an im- 


Thirdly. To have; 


portant western to a trifling eastern interest, is 

not only utterly destitute of foundation, but that 

it was not even made, nay, more, that it was dis- 

tinctly contradicted by the letter really written by 

Mr. Russell at Paris, on the 11th of February, 1815. 
Into Mr. Russell’s motive for introducing it into 

the duplicate of that letter, delivered by himself 
at the department of state, to be. communicated to 

the house as the letter called for by their resolu- 

tion, I shall not attempt to penetrate; having, as I 

trust, equally shown that the charges implied in 

the real letter are as groundless as their aggrava- 

tions in the duplicate. The professions of unfeign- _ 
ed respect to the integrity, talents, and judgment, 

of those colleagues whose conduct is, inthe same 

letter, represented as so weak, absurd, and taeach- 

erous, I can, for my own part, neither accept or re- 

ciprocate. To have been compelled to speak, as 

in these remarks I have done, of a person distin- 

guished by the favor of his country, and with whom 

I had been associated in a service of high interest 

to this union, has been among the most painful in- 

cidents of my life. Inthe defence of myself and 

my colleagues, against imputations so groundless 

in themselves, at first so secretly set forth, and 

now so wantonly promulgated before the legisla- 

tive assembly of the nation, it has been impossible 

entirely to separate the language of self-vindica~- 

tion from that of reproach. With Mr. Russell I 

can also rejoice that the proposal offered on the 

Ist of December, 1814, was rejected by the Bri- 

tish government, not because I believe it now, 

more than J did then, liable to any of the dangers 

and mischiefs so glaring in the vaticinations of Mr. 

Russell, but because both the interests to which it 

relates have since been adjusted in a manner still 

more satisfactory to the United States, I rejoice, 

too that this adjustment has taken place before the 

publication of Mr. Russell’s letter could have any 

possible influence in defeating or retarding it. The 

convention of 20th Oct. 1818, is the refutation of 
all the doctrines of Mr. Russell’s letter, to which 

there can benoreply. It has adjusted the fishing 

interest upon the principle asserted by the Ame- 

rican mission at Ghent, but disclaimed by Mr. Rus- 

sell. It has given us the boundary of latitude 49, 

from the Lake of the Woods westward, and it has 
proved the total indifference of the British govern- 
ment tothe right of navigating the Mississippi, by 
their abandonment of their last claim to it, with- 
out asking an equivalent for its renunciation. 

With regard to the magnitude of the fishing in- 
terest, which was at stake during the negociation at 
Ghent, I believe the views disclosed in Mr. Rus- 
sell’s letter as incorrect as the principles upon 
which he would have surrendered it. The notifi- 
cation of exclusion was from all fisheries within 
exclusive British jurisdiction. I have shown that, 
historically, Great Britain had asserted and main- 
tained exclusive proprietary jurisdiction over the 
whole. Had we tamely acquiesed in her principle 
of forfeiture without renunciation, we sbould soon 
have found that her principle of exclusion embrac- 
ed the whole. 

That a citizen of Massachusetts, acquainted with 
its colonial history, with the share that his coun- 
trymen had had in the conquest of a great part of 
these fisheries, with the deep and anxious interest 
in them taken by France, by Spain, by Great Bri- 
tain, for centuries before the American revolution; 
acquainted with the negociations of which they 
had been the knot, and the wars of which they 
had been the prize, between the three. most pow- 





erful maritime nations of modern Europe; ac- 
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quainted with the profound sensibility of the whole 
American union, during the revolutionary war, to 
this interest; and with the inflexible energies by 
which it had been secured at its close; acquainted 
with the indissoluble links of attachment between 
it and the navigation, the navy, the maritime de- 
fence, the national spirit and hardy enterprize of 
this great republic; that such a citizen, stimulated 
to the discharge of duty by a fresh instruction from 
his government, given at the most trying period of 
the war, upon the very first rumor of an intention, 
on the part of Great Britain, to demand its surren- 
der, not to surrender it, sooner to break off the ne- 
gociation than surrender it; that such a citizen, 
with the dying words of Lawrence, “don’t give up 
the ship,” still vibrating on his ear, should describe 
this interest ‘as totally unnecessary for us for sub- 
sistence or occupation,” and affording, ‘in no ho- 
nest way, either commercial facility or political ad- 
vantage,” as “the doubtful accommodation of a 
few fishermen annually decreasing in number,” is 
as strange and unaccountable to.me as that he 


‘should deliberately sit down, two months after the 
treaty was concluded, and write to hisgovernment 
_a cold-blooded dissertation to prove that there was 


nothing, absolutely nothing, in the principle upon 
which he and his colleagues had rested its future 
defence, and that he considered the fishing liberty 
«to be entirely at an end, without a new stipulation 
for its revival?” seri 

Such were’ not the sentiments of a majofity of 
the Americam commissioners at Ghent; such were, 
particularly, not the sentiments of the writer of 
these remarks. He refiects, with extreme satisfac- 
tion, upon that deep and earnest regard for this 
interest, manifested at that time by the executive 
government of the United States, in the positive 
and unqualified instruction of 25th June, 1814, to 
the commissioners, on no consideration whatever 
io surrender the fisheries. He rejoices that this in- 
struction was implicitly obeyed; that the nation 
issued from the war with all its rights and liberties 
unimpaired, preserved as well from the artifices of 
diplomacy, as from the force of preponderating 
power upon their element, the seas; and he trusts 
that the history of this transaction, in all its details, 
from the instruction not to surrender the fisheries, to 
the conclusion of the convention of 20th of Octo- 
ber, 1818, will give solemn warning to the states. 
men of this union, in their conflicts with foreign 
powers, through all future time, never to consider 
any of the liberties of this nation as abrogated by a 
war, or capable of being extinguished by any other 
agency than our own express renunciation. 

JOHN QUINCY ADAMS. 


May 3, 1822. 
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apAlways preferring to publish documentary 
papers so as to present a view of the whole ground 
at once to our readers,”if possible, we gave up the 
greater part of the last Reeisren to the insertion 
of Mr. Russell’s letters, and now appropriate the 
most of our pages to the publication of Mr. Adams’ 
reply. 

it is not our design to take any part as to the 
merits of the controversy which has made no small 
excitement among our politicians; but, in confermi- 
ty with what was set forth in our last paper, we 
shall ask, what good can grow out of it? How has 
the public service been profitted by what we must 
esteem an indelicate as well as an imprudentaffair? 

We cannot blame Mr. Adams for claiming the 
right of areply, and must approve that sense of 
justice infthe president which afforded him the op. 


~ 


at 


portunity to make it: Mr. Russell, also, had an un- 
doubted right to express his sentiments as to the 
proceedings had at Ghent, either in a public or 
private letter, to a public or a private man——but 
there is something in the getting-up of this matter 
that appears very exceptionable. It is impossible 
to believe that it had any other origin than in elec- 
tioneering views, because it seems impossible that 
its issue could have been other than for electioneer- 
ing purposes—no public benefit, real or imaginary, 
has been suggested in favor of it, and the propriety 
of bringing forward the opinions of an individual, 
acting with others on a great public occasion and 
with confidence in one another, may well be ques- 
tioned. The nation was interested in the result of 
their negoeciation, and that was satisfactory. We 
do not generally approbate the idea that our go- 
vernment ought to have secrets—but as it regards 
our intercourse with foreign powers, we deem it 
unnecessary, if not mischievous, that the private, 
and, perhaps, only conditional or contingent views 
of our ministers, should be wantonly dragged be- 
fore the people. Treaties between nations are 
like bargains among individuals, in which each par- 
ty strives to do the best for himself that he can; 
and it is nearly impossible to estimate or fairly re. 
present the motive that influences on occasions of 
this sort—and even if it were otherwise, the issu 
being honorable, affords the best reason to believe 
that the motive was so. : 


We have frequently stated that much of the time 
of the late session of congress was consumed in 
electioneering forthe next president of the United 
States, for which at least three, if not all the heads 
of the great departments are held up as candidates 
by their several friends: and it has been too much 
the practice of these to attempt the support ot 
their own favorite by depreciating the characte: 
and standing of other supposed candidates. It 
generally appeared in the house of representatives, 
as if there were at least two parties opposed to one; 
thus, the friends of Messrs. Adams and Crawford 
were running at Mr. Calhoun, those of Messrs. 
Adams and Calhoun at Mr. Crawford and those of 
Messrs. Crawford and Calhoun at Mr. Adams—be 
sides various movements to exalt or depress the 
reputation of other gentlemen named for the pre- 
sidency. Is thisa rightful employment for the na. 
tional legislature? Where is the article in the con- 
stitution that justifies such doings in those elected 
to make the Jaws? But it grows out of that spirit 
of caucussing which, if not put down, will virtually 
deprive the people of the United States of the right 
of ciecting their chief magistrate from among them- 
selves, and raise up a sort of nobility in whom the 
choice shall be really vested. It isa matter that the 
people must seriously look into and examine: and 
they should begin with discountenancing thingslike 
that now before us—to which Mr, Crawford and Mr. 
Calhoun have been subjected as wellas Mr. Adams. 

Let us refer to the getting-up of this controversy: 
j after the conclusion of the treaty of Ghent, and 
when, in respect to if, Mr. Russell was a private 
gentleman, he writes a private letter [so marked by 
himself{}to Mr, Monroe as a private man, which he 
[the iatter} deposits among his own private pa- 
pers. The simple fact that such a letter ever was 


written, much less the nature of its contents, could 
then only be rightfully known to Messrs. Russell 
and Monroe, unless confidentially. The former 
might proclaim it, if he pleased—but the latter 
was bound as a gentleman to retain it—as we can- 





not doubt that he did; but Mr. Russell, surely, 
made a grand mistake when he attempted to cori- 
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vert a private paper into a public document. The 
conclusion is irresistable, that he was the real cause 
of the call made for the production of this letter: 
we are quite certain that the gentleman who made 
it is ‘incapable of violating private confidence, for 
we have the pleasure to know his worth—but in 
behalf of Mr. Russell, charity may plead that he 
had forgotten the facts which the message of the 
president disclosed—he may have believed that 
his' private paper was a public one, and so misled 
others as toits quality. : 

It will be recollected that, sometime ago, the 
president had been requested to lay before the 
house any unpublished correspondence about the} 
treaty of Ghent, which he should think it compati- 
ble with the public good to transmit to that body. 
This request was promptly complied with, and the 
papers in the department of state were freely com- 
municated, On recéiving this document, after hav- 
ing read it, we enquired of a friend at Washing- 
ton why money had been expended in printing it 
—for the expenditure appeared to be without any 
sort of point or utility: he replied, it was suppos- 
ed that these papers would have implicated Mr. 
Adams, as one of the commissioners, which they did 
not; for the papers were signed by al? of the com- 
missioners. On the 19th of April, a special call 
was made for the particular letter of Mr. Russell— 
it was not to be found in the department of state, 
and, the fact being made known, he then undertook 
to furnish a copy of it, to be sent to the house as 
that called for by the resolution. Mr. Adams was 
startled with the matter as presented and renewed 
his search for the original—it was not to be had; 
he was justly alarmed, for he became liable to a 
suspicion that he had destroyed it, er of great care. 
lessness for having mislaid it. Luckily for him, the 
idea of searching among the president’s private pa- 
pers offered itself,—and in these (after two days’ 
labor, as was said at Washington), it was discover- 
ed, and the original as well as its reputed dupli- 
cate is now before the public, with the answer and 
remarks of Mr. Adams thereon—about all which 
every one will judge fur himself. A rejoinder 
trom Mr. Russell may be expected, and we shall 
see how he will get over the indelicacy of calling 
for a private. paper from a public man—how he 
will reconcile’ the matter set forth in the duplicate 
with the contents of the original, and do away the 
impression which so generally prevails, that he 
would not have furnished the latter if he had not 
felt confident that the former was lost. Mr. 
Adams’ reply is warm—it may be called severe; 
but the circumstances of the case more than jus- 
tify him: he might have proceeded much further 
with the approbation of honorable men, for he was 
unfairly assailed. 

There is another thing connected with this bu- 
siness that we cannot help reproving: after the 
president had complied with the call of the house, 
and the papers were regularly in the hands of the 
printer, Mr. Russell’s “duplicate” suddenly appear- 
ed in the “National Gazette,” .as if to prepossess 
public opinion before the whole matter could be 
laid before the people. This act must be traced to 

Mr. Russell, and a very imprudent one we believe 
that it was—to speak of it in the most favorable 
manner that we can. 

The preceding remarks have no relation to the 
merits of the secretary of state—they are substan- 
tially the same, and with a view to the same pur. 
pose for which we shall speak of runnings-at other 





gentlemen—to do what we can to prevent the hal! 


ing cabal; a polling place, at which any manceuvre 
shall stand justified that will made a vote!—A prac- 
tice that cannot be too earnestly deprecated. 


A new opera, called «Enterprize, or Love and 


; Pleasure,” written by a gentleman of Baltimore 


and set to music by Mr. Clifton, of this city, was 
performed at our theatre on Monday evening;last, 
to the satisfaction of a numerous audience. 





_ Frovur. Ifouraccountsare to be relied on, there 
is a great scarcity of bread stuffs in Brazil, the 
provinces of the Rio de la Plata, Chili and Peru. 
See the different heads under “Foreign news.” 

Soutn america. The message of the president 
of the United States, recommending an acknow- 
ledgment of the independence of the southern re- 
publics, has been extensively published in the 
British newspapers, with general approbation, so 
far as we have seen extracts from them. The 
“True Briton” says “there is pelicy as well as jus- 
tice and good sense in this step.” Even the 
“Courier” believes that the British government 
ought to think of “a frank and decisive policy 
with respect to the South American govern- 
ments.” The “Times,” of the 10th April, speak- 
ing of the message, says—“If the commercial and 
other beneficial relations between the subjects of 
the foreign powers referred to, and those of the 
South American republics, could be carried on 
with the same ease and advantage before any act 
of formal recognition as after it, we may admit 
that there was no positive obligation compelling 
the said foreigners to acknowledge the new rage 
of freemen. But, onthe other hand, if inclined 
to offer them such a proof of respect and confi- 
dence, there is now, as we conceive, no pub- 
lic principle forbidding the friendly powers of 
either hemisphere to exercise their own right of 
election, as it has been exercised at so many dif- 
ferent periods in the history of Europe and Great 
Britain herself. How far, indeed, a continued ac- 
knowledgment of the Spanish sovereignty de jure 
over provinces, which have absolutely and effec- 
tually thrown off the de facto sovereignty of that 
natien, may not hereafter give the South Ameri- 
cans a lawful cause of quarrel against states which 
may be guilty of such a positive denial of their in- 
dependence, isa question for jurists to decide. 
The English, under king William, alleged as 2 
principal ground of war against Louis XIV, that 
he still recognized the title of the Stuart family 
tothe crown of these realms, which title, with the 
actual possession, the nation had taken into its own 
hands,and transferred to another sovereign. Spain: 
herself may possibly ere long display sufficien: 
wisdom and manly resolution, to set an example 
to friendly states, which they can surely not offend 
her by following. We apprehend, however, that 
the president is at present somewhat sanguine in 
expecting that the European Spaniards will deem 
his recognition of the independence of their guon- 
dam subjects, ‘‘a satisfactory” measure, even when 
combined with the most pressing assurances of a 
determination not to change thereby the “friendly 
relations of the United States with either govern. 
ment.” * 

Praates, &c, The U.S. schooner Alligator, lieut. 
com. Stockton, has arrived at Charleston from an 
active cruise in the West India seas, especialy on 
the coast of Cuba, after pirates. Lieut. S. reco. 
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wretches, and rescued some prisoners from their 
murderous hands, but made no prisoners—the pi- 
rates keeping close to the shore, and always being 
oa the alert to escape. 

The account of the cruise of this vessel, (for a- 
while in company with the U. S. schooner Grampus, 
lieut. com. Gregory)-is highly interesting—but we 
have not room to give it now. There is no sort of 
doubt but that the pirates are encouraged and pro- 
tected by certain of the authorities in Cuba, es- 
pecially by the governor of Holguin, with whom a 
correspondence was held which will probably be 
published. Plundered goods were publicly brought 
in and sold at Xibara, and lieut. Stockton was hard- 
ly restrained, by his positive instructions, from set- 
tling the account with the commandant and peo- 
ple of that place. 3 

It appears that the famous Lafitte is at the head 
of some of those parties—that their business is in- 
creasing—that they often murder whole crews, and 
that some strong act of justice, after the manner 
of Jackson, must be committed to suppress these 
dreadful villanies, to which there seem to be parties 
throughout the island of Cuba. 

The Alligator has brought in two prizes, one the 
Colombian privateer schr. called the Cienega, 
mounting 1 long 12 and 4 carronades, the crew 
of which had mutinied at Ragged Island, and was 
taken by the A. off Neuvitas, without any commis- 
sion on board; the other a sloop, found in the neigh- 
borhood of the pirates at sea, with only a dog on 
board, and marks of blood on her deck. 

ForEeIGN NEWS. By numerous arrivals, we have 
London dates as late as the evening of the 17th 
April. A summary notice of the chief things men- 
tioned will be found below. 

Great Britain. 3 per cent. consols, April 17, 
784 78}. There was much bustle and fluctuation 
in the stock market, anda great deal of gambling. 
U.S. 5 per cents 96 a 97; bank shares 22/. 10s. with 
dividend from 1st Jan.; new dollars 4s. 10z.; silver 
in bars 4s. 11 jd. per. 02. 

Parliament re-assembled on the 17th April—the 
19th was fixed on for the second reading of the bill 
for opening the ports of the West India colonies; 
and the 22d assigned to take up the report of the 
agricultural committee. 

The king’s ,visit to Ireland cost 40,0007. which 
was taken out of the droits of the admiralty. 

It is calculated that the silver ead mines now at 
work in Cornwall, and others about to com:nence, 
will, ina few years, raise sufficient silver for the use 
of the kingdom, At Sir Christopher Hawkins’ mine 
in that county, a plate of silver has been extract- 
ed which weighed nearly 400lbs. This mine pro. 
duces two and sometimes three such pieces a month. 

Weare informed, (says an English paper), upon 
the authority of letters from Liverpool, that within 
the last four months three American vessels have 
cleared out there, with cargoes consisting princi- 
pally of British manufactures, cotton goods, and 
bullion, ostensibly for Java, but really for China. 

The distress of the agriculturalists continues: 
it is exceedingly severe. A person whose tenants 
owed him 800/. offered to receive of them 400. as 
in full, and out of the whole of them could not 
raise money enough to pay one of his own debts 
of 50). 

Average price of wheat, 6th April, 45s. 8d. per 
quarter. 

The following is an official account of all foreign 


qrs.; beans 54,897 do.; Indian corn, 226; oats 
100,106; peas 10,033; rye 9,001; wheat 678,609 
‘Total 858,947. Meal and flour, 133,652 cwt. 

A ship, with specie, &c. valued at 170,000/.from 
Jamaica to London, is supposed to be lost at sea. 

The action against the cavalry, for the massacre 
at Manchester in 1820, has resulted in a verdict for 
the deferdants--as was expected. 

Mrs. Coutts, the young widow of the old alder. 
mah to whom slie gave up her person, is cutting 
a great dash at London, &c. 

Two females lately tought a pitched battle in Lon- 
don—they maintained twenty rounds, to the great 
delight, no doubt, of the “fancy.” 

Ireland is yet disturbed and executions are fre- 
quent. The country can hardly be quieted unless 
some relief is afforded to the suffering people, 
urged on by penury and want. Many perish for the 
lack of food. 

Two women have been taken up in Ireland, 
charged with being White Boys. 

France. A considerable war appears to be on 
the point of breaking out between the French and 
English fishermen, by the encroachments of the 
latter on the shores of the former. Tranquillity is 
said to have been restored at Toulouse. 

Many plots and conspiracies are spoken of as 
existing in France—but do not appear likely to 
amount to much just now. Gen. Berton is sup- 
posed to have fled to Portugal. 

Lucien Bonaparte has been ordered to quit Brus- 
sels, for having married his son to a daughter of 
Joseph Bonaparte. ‘The very name strikes the le- 
gitimates with terror. 

The vineyards abeut Bordeaux have suffered 
much by the frost, and wines and brandies have 
advanced in price. 

Spain. The French editors have manufactured 
several accounts of massacres in Spain—such as the 
killing of all the royal family and the assassination 
of many of the patriot leaders—but the tranquillity 
of the kingdom was certainly improving, though 
all was not quiet. Cadiz has been declared a frec 
port, 

The Spanish minister at Paris has presented a 
spirited note to the French government, demand- 
ing the reason why 25,000 French troops are kept 
stationed immediately on the Spanish frontier?— 
The yellow fever, which hitherto afforded a pre- 
tence for the proceeding, having totally ceased? 

Portugal is going on regularly. The cortes are 
now chiefly interested about the condition of Bra- 
zil. Conciliatory measures are recommended. 

Naples, The king has decreed the punishment 
of death on any subject now out of his kingdom, on 
account of events in 1820, which extends to all per- 
sons who correspond with them. 

Denmark, &c. There have been dreadful storms 
on the northern coasts of Kurope. It is believed 
that 1500 persons perished on that of Jutland, 
alone. 

Russia. The house of Tschernikow, at Moscow, 
has stopped payment for two millions of roubles. 
The emperor having instituted an inquiry iato 
the abuses committed in the government of Siberia, 
a report has been made on the subject, in conse- 
quence of which 678 civil officers in that country 
have been removed, punished or reprimanded, in- 
cluding the governors of Siberia, of Irkrutz and 
Tomsk, 

Russia and Turkey were not yet at war. Some 
negociations was still said to be going on, and it 
was reported that Austriaand England were to be 





der bond, on the Sth January, 1822, Barley, 35,955 


mediators: but both parties were preparing for bat- 
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tle. It appears to us that the divan will not, per- 
haps, cannot, yield any thing to Russia, but has de- 
termined that hostilities shall be commenced by 
that power, the forces of which were still concen- 
trating on the frontier. The state of the roads had 
prevented the approaches of the artillery, which 
the Russiens seem to be waiting for. 

Turkey. A heavy squadron that had been block- 
aded by the Greeks in the Gulf of Lepanto, has 
been surrendered to them. This was the frag- 
ment of the fleet lately captured by the Greeks, 
and makes the whole number of vessels taken or 
destroyed, by that victory, amount to 31—about 20 
of which were ships of war—4 of them frigates. 

The Janissaries have behaved very disorderly on 
several occasions—150 were imprisoned at Con- 
stantinople and 15 others put to death. 130,000 
Asiatic troops are in the neighborhood of the capi- 
tal, on whom the sultan appears to place much re- 
fiance. The Turks are furious for war with the 
Russians, and it is said that the sultan will himself 
lead the armies, accompanied by the famous stand- 
ard of Mahomet; which, being displayed, calls eve- 
ry follower of the prophet to arms. 

Many of the provinces are in a state of fermenta- 
tion; especially Bosnia, Servia, Albania, and Epirus. 

The Turks continue their cruelties on the Greeks, 
though some of the tales seem too horrible for be- 
lief. At Kydonia they are said to have employed 
themselves in hanging and shooting about 1000 
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and renew their trade, for which it was thought he 
himself would be decapitated—-previous to this he 
had declared that the English who came to Canton 
were “a detestation of the Chinese and the scornjof 
the whole world--that they should not take away 
a drop of dew from the tea leaf, nor the down from 
a thread of silk.” Canton was exceedingly dull in 
consequence of this procedure of the English, who 
appeared determined to resist the absurd laws 
of the empire as_to cases of this nature. | 

Wast Indies. The crews of two English vessels, 
captured by Spanish privateers and sent to Porto 
Rico, have been given up on the demand of the 
captain of the British sloop of war Esk. 

A Bermuda paper of the 4th of May says—*The 
Falmouth, captain Purcell, was lately ordered to 
call at Perto Bello, on the Spanish Main, to notif 
the commandant of marine, that the English admi- 
tal will not admit of any port on the Main, in pog- 
session of the Colombians, being in a state of block- 
ade, unless there be two regular:men of war sta- 
tioned off such port to enforce the same; and that 
the Spanish privateers capturing any English ves- 
sel, in violation of this intimation, will be declared 
pirates, and dealt with accordingly.” 

The British islands, generally, are suffering great 
agricultural and commercial distress, and are send- 
ing additional petitionsto the king for relief. They 
want an open trade with the United States. 

Hayti, This island is all quiet. The troops are 










children who were too small for the slave market 
And it is stated, they had butchered 1200 persons 
attached to the monasteries of mount Athos, which 
caused the monks to take part in the struggle.— 
The Turks have desolated Moldavia with fire-—they 
desiroved 58U houses at Jassy on the night of the 
9ih March, about Which there was a severe battle 
between the Janissarics and the Tilmes—of the 
former, 190 men were killed and many wounded. 

The Greeks are rapidly improving in discipline, 
and their forces appear now to be pretty well orga- 
nized. Many battles take place, in which the Turks 
are generaily defeated—but the details are confus- 
ed and not worth repeating. Itis sufficient to say 
that the Greeks are evidently gaining ground.— 
The barbarous government of the Turks has ren- 
dered them desperate. Terror prevails wherever 
the Ottoman has power. 

On the certainty of hostilties with Russia, a levy 
en masse will be made at Constantinople. It is re. 
ported that 16 UUO men have been sent to reduce 
the people of Candia, who had revolted. The army 
on the Russian frontier is said to be 160,000 strong 
and well eq:::pped. Recruits are continually march- 
ing towards the capital from the interior Asiatic 
Possessions, 

In the late naval victory of the Greeks, the cap. 
tain bey, Ismael Gibralter, andthe Algerine admiral, 
were taken prisoners The Greeks have defeated 
the Turks at Zilmie, near the famous pass of Ther- 
mopyle—their commander, Ulysses, was wounded. 

China, It is known to be the practice of the 
government of this country, when a Chinese is 
killed by a foreigner, even by accident, to demand 
life for life. It appears that a British frigate, lying 


near Canton, for certain good reasons, had fired | 


upon and killed several Chinese. The authorities 
of the place demanded the same number of Eng- 
lishmen to be put to death, which was refused. In 
consequertce, all intercourse with the latter was 
strictly prohibited, and they had struck their flag 
and embarked at Macoa. At this the viceroy was 
exceedingly alarmed, and is said to have requested 
the English to give vp some of their men to death 


yin the highest state of discipline, and the peaple 
appear to be devoted to their chief, president 
| Boyer. The national guard, at Cape Haytien, 
was lately reviewed by him, and 6,000 were on the 
field. 

| Cuba. A party of soldiers have demolished a 
| printing-office at Havana, and abused the editor 
}and his workmen, for puvlising some strictures on 
the conduct of the captain general. A remon- 
strance, to the Spanish cortes, against the wanton 
;abuse of power, was drawn up the next day and 
signed by more than 3000 inhabitants. “Allis con- 
_jecture as to what will be the termination of this 
affair; but we are in daily expectation of a revo- 
lution in the government of the island.” 

Brazil. Fiour was selling at St. Salvador at 37 
dollars per barrel-—-many bakers had stopped bu- 
siness in consequence. | 

Colombia. It is stated in a letter, dated Paris, 
April luth, that Mr. Zea, the Colombian minister 
there, had, the day preceding, delivered a diplo- 
matic note to the ambassadors of the different Fu- 
ropean powers at thiscourt, demanding the recog- 
nition of the independence of Colombia. It is ex- 
tremely well written and the language said to be 
bold and firm. 

Moralles still maintains the cause of Spain-—but 
Porto Cabello must soon fall, and, with it, the last 
shew of royalty in the republic; which is daily in- 
creasing in strength and rapidly advancing to pros- 
perit:-—promising to become, from its local coa- 
dition and natural advantages, of great importance 
in the scale of n&tions 

Buenos Ayres. The ® Aurora” informs us that— 
‘On the 14th of January, commissioners from the 
provinces of Buenos Ayres, Santa Fe, Entre Rios, 
and Corrientes, met at the city of Santa Fe, duly 
authorized—one from each of those states; and on 
the 25th concluded a solemn treaty. The stipula- 
tions are couched in seventeen articles, by which 
they bind themselves to make common cause 
against external or internal foes; and afford each 
other mutual succor of all kinds. The 8th article 
jprovides for the complete freedom of maritime 
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commerce in national vessels, without paying du- 
ties or suffering delays at any port of the contract- 
ing parties, &c. except so far as may be necessary 


of contraband. 

By article 13 it is agreed that, in consequence of 
the losses and expenditures of protracted warfare, 
foreign and civil, it is inexpedient to form a gene- 
ral congress for the present: and Santa Fe is to with- 
draw the deputy from this partial congress at Cor. 
dova. But article 14 provides, that when one state 
thinks the proper occasion presents itself for in- 
stalling a congress, it shall consult with and invite 
the others. 

Buenos Ayres, herself, appears to proceed pros- 
perously. Her papers discuss freely the most im. 
portant subjects, and in a republican spirit. She 
has just built an edifice for a representative hall, 
under the direction of D. Prospero Catelino. Its 
foundations are laid precisely on the same spot 
whereon were reared the dungeons of Oruro in 
1780, in which the most unbridled tyranny was ex. 
ercised against those accused of promoting the in- 
dependence of Peru—over those disgraceful re- 
membrances, in 1822 and succeeding years, the 
consolatory voice of liberty and justice will re- 
sound.” 


The Paraguayans have seized on the person of 
the celebrated botanist Bonplandt, out of jealousy, 
lest he should diffuse the cultivation of the famous 
Paraguay shrub, matte, which forms a lucrative ar- 
ticle of export. 

Flour at Buenos Ayres, Has sold for $20 per bar- 


rel. The produce of the country was also very 
high. 
Chili. A decree was issued on the 27th January 


last, absolutely prohibiting the export of wheat, 
flour and bread from the territories of the repub- 
lic during the present year, on account of the 
shortness of the crops. The effect of this may be 
estimated from the fact, that Chili was considered 
as the granary of Peru. 


Peru. The state of this country is improving. 
The royal power is not yet entirely subjected, but 
its efforts cannot avail any thing. The patriot go- 
vernment has fitted out a small fleet of 5 vessels. 
The ConsteNation frigate lately visited Molendo. 


Mexico. It is stated that a very extraordinary 
discovery was a few years since made in Guatima- 
ta, of the ruins of an extensive city, which had for 
ages been covered with herbage and underwood. 
It has since beenaccurately surveyed by a learned 
Spaniard, and drawings made of its curiosities.— 
The originals of them have arrived in London, and 
will soon be presented to the world. 

They have it reported at Havana, that Mexico 
is for are-union with the mother country; yet Span- 
ish troops are shipped off from the latter to the 
former, from whence they are sent to Spain. 


Later—London papers to the 24th inst. 

The distressing intelligence is received that the 
packet ship Albion, of New York, for Liverpool, 
with a number of passengers, a valuable cargo and 
a large quantity of specie on board, has been to- 
tally lost near the Old Head at Kinsale, when the 
whole perished except one passenger, one of the 
mates and six of the crew! There were about 22 
cabin passengers, 7 of whom were ladies, and 6 in 
the steerage, the crew consisted of 24 men, so 





was count Lefebvre Desnouttes. The vessel went 
to pieces on the rocks—some cotton, &c. had float- 
edashore. The people on the coast appear to have 
rendered every assistance in their power. We have 
not room for further particulars now. 

Nothing important had yet been transacted in 
parliament—the present rumors are favorable to an 
adjustment of the disputes between Russia and Tur- 
key, through the efforts of Great Britain and Aus-’ 
tria. The great naval victory said te have been ob- 
tained by the Greeks, as mentioned above, is thought 
not to have been! Many arrests are taking place 
in different parts of France—the London Morning 
Chronicle has been seized at allthe public places 
in Paris, and government seemed to be much alarm- 
ed at a patriotic song addressed to the corps of sol- 
diers stationed near the Pyrenees. 
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Naval. The frigate which is nearly built at 
Philadelphia, is to be called the Susguehannah.— 
The keel of a ship that may carry 140 guns, it is 
said, is about to be laid there. The former is co- 
vered with a house as the latter will be, and it is 
understood that neither of them will be speedily 
launched, unless the relations of our country should 
be materially changed. This is believed to be the 
best way of preserving vessels. 

The North Carolina 74, a noble vessel, has left her 
anchorage at the navy yard, Philadelphia, and is 
waiting for a high tide to cross the bar at Fort Mif- 
flin, for Chester, where she is to be fitted out. 

Capt Spence is appointed to the Cyane of 24 guns, 
capt. Renshaw to the John Adams of 24 guns, and 
capt. Carson to the Peacock of 18-—all fitting out 
to cruise in the West India seas. 

The Macedonian frigate was lately at Havana— 
the Alligator has just returned from a cruise off the 
coast of Cuba, and the Grampus and some other ves- 
sels are engaged in the same service. Our govern- 
ment seems determined to suppress piracy, if pos- 
sible to do it. 


Al seal, weaghing 1263 pounds, has lately been 
caught in Gunpowder Falls, Harford county, Mary- 
land, at the head of tide water. 

Fire. A great fire raged in the woods between 
Albany and Schenectady, a few days past—and 
some houses were burnt down by it. 


Riot. A parcel of Irish laborers employed in 
the navy yard at Charlestown, lately attempted to 
rescue some property of one of their fellows out 
of the hands of the sheriff. The affray was a se- 
vere one—but “club law” did not prevail. Capt. 
Hull exposed himself considerably to quell the 
riot. 
| Appalachicola. The brig William and Jane, the 
first square rigged vessel that ever arrived at or 
sailed from this port, has arrived at! New York, 
with 266 bales of cotton, the product of the free 
seed ever planted in the neighborhood, which has 
succeeded beyond expectation. 

New-Orieans. In consequence of the rise of 
the rivers, 127,958 bales of cotton arrived at 
New-Orleans in six weeks, ending April 29, viz. 
95,371 Louisianas, 9,128 Alabamas, 23,459 Ten- 
nessees, It appears that about 10,000 more bales 
of cotton were exported from New-Orleans in 
7 months ending with April 1822, than in the same 
time in 1821—the greater quantity being 90,039 





about 44 persons lost their lives!—among whom 
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